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MARBLE RELIEFS 



[Plates III-IX] 

Although the cave at Vari has long been known as sacred 
to Pan, the Nymphs, and Apollo,^ no one had anticipated the 
good fortune which befell us of discovering fifty marble frag- 
ments which fit together into five nearly complete reliefs with 
parts of two others, and which belong to the familiar class of 
votive reliefs, representing Hermes, the Nymphs, and Pan. 
Pottier's list, published in 1881,^ which included all the reliefs 
of this class known up to that date, is supplemented by Roscher's 
Lexikon^^ so that there are about thirty reliefs, including frag- 
ments, which can positively be identified as parts of such votive 
ofterings. The fact that these, as a rule, have come to light one 
by one in Athens, Eleusis, Megara, Peloponnesus, the Aegean 
islands, etc., makes it all the more interesting that so many 
were found together at Vari. 

In accordance with the Greek spirit, which preferred types to 
portraits, no exact representation of this cave was attempted. 
In each relief the cave with its rocky border is depicted, but 
in widely differing shapes. It is interesting, however, to notice 
that the conventional border (cornice or gable) which is found 
on some reliefs is not seen here. The cave represented in the 

1 See pp. 287 f., above, and C.I. A. 428-481. 

2 Bull. Corr. Hell. Y (1881), pp. 349 ff. 

3 s.vv. ' Nymphen,' 'Pan.' 
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relief numbered V, with its deep overhang and pointed rocks, 
resembles the stalactite cave of Vari more closely than the other 
reliefs do, but this is due to the general style of that relief, 
which combines picturesqueness with careful working of details. 

It is very noticeable that in many of the reliefs, otherwise 
practically intact, the heads alone are missing. Moreover, their 
destruction is manifestly not due to natural causes, but they 
seem to have been deliberately broken off by means of some 
instrument, probably during the Christian occupancy of the 
cave (see above, p. 285). Unfortunately, the efforts to destroy 
the heads were most successful, for no trace of those broken 
has been found. 

The two points chiefly to be noted in a brief study of these 
reliefs are, first, their superiority in point of style to most of the 
reliefs of this class, and second, the appearance of a figure un- 
familiar on such reliefs ; namely, the young god Pan.^ 

A catalogue of the reliefs follows : 

I (Plate III). — Nearly complete relief composed of six frag- 
ments; height, 0.30 m. ; width, 0.42 m. ; highest relief of the 
figures, 0.025 m. ; greatest depth of the cave, 0.035 m. Mate- 
rial, probably Pentelic marble of fine texture, badly encrusted 
at the left end of the relief. The upper part and sides are 
slightly curved to represent the shape of the roof of the cave, 
and are worked into irregular depressions to resemble the rough 
rocks.2 In the top of the relief is a small hole for the insertion 
of a pin, probably to hold the relief firmly in place in its niche 
in the rock. (For the inscription, see p. 289.) 

There are five figures in the composition. Pan, who is usually 
a subordinate figure, is here as large as Hermes and the Nymphs. 
Hermes and the Nymphs hold hands, and are moving from right 

1 He appears on a relief from Megara, Furtwangler, Samml. Sab. pi. xxvii. 

2 Compare Furtwangler, Samml. Sab. pis. xxvii and xxviii ; Pottier, I.e. nos. 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, and Bull. Corr. Hell. V (1881), pi. vii. ; Vienna Hof. 
Mus. no. 86. Cave with cornice above in Pottier, I.e. no. 1 (Athen. Mitth. V 
(1880), pi. vii), Berlin, 709 a ; and an unnumbered relief in a side room of the 
National Museum, Athens. 
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to left, as is the ease in all of our reliefs where the figures are in 
motion. 1 Hermes is clad in a short chiton and a chlamys.^ It is 
impossible to tell whether he wore anything on his head.^ The 
right forearm, disproportionately long, is awkwardly bent, the 
fist being clenched as though holding something. No trace of 
any attribute remains ; it is, however, probable that he held the 
kerykeion.^ He leads the Nymphs in a sedate walk.^ 

The first nymph wears a long garment reaching to the ground, 
and a chlamys thrown about the upper part of the body.^ In 
the chiton the folds are straight but not deep, and the skirt is a 
plane surface with several little parallel grooves, but witli no 
rounded modelling. The hair is drawn back in a knot without 
ornaments or fillets.^ The face is young and girlish, with an 
upturned nose. The next figure is dressed in a single garment 
reaching from neck to feet, and held in by a high girdle. The 
form shows through the garment, and the arrangement of the 
folds is clumsy and unnatural. The hair is arranged with a soft 
roll around the head.^ The third nymph, whose left arm rests 

1 It was the usual direction, with two exceptions, Pottier, I.e. nos. 9 and 12. 
See also Furtwangler, op. cit. I, p. 40, description of pi. xxviii. 

2 The two-garment costume is usual for Hermes, although in our reliefs III, 
IV, and V he wears only a chlamys. Compare Pottier, I.e. nos. 3, 8; Berlin 
Museum, 709 a ; Athens relief (see above, p. 302, note 2). 

8 Generally he is bareheaded, although he wears a petasos slung at the back of 
his head in Berlin Museum 709 a ; a fillet in Pottier, I.e. no. 8 and Samml. Sab. 
pi. xxviii ; and a pointed cap in Vari V. 

* Compare Pottier, I.e. nos. 8 and 9. His arm is similarly bent in Samml. Sab. 
pi. xxviii ; Pottier, I.e. nos. 3, 8, 9, 15, 16 ; Vari V and VI. In the cases where 
the kerykeion is not sculptured, it may have been painted on the background. 

^ In general, the dance of the Nymphs is not spirited ; with the exception of 
Pottier, I.e. nos. 9 and 12, it is little more than a slow procession. 

6 The Nymphs usually wear two garments, although occasionally they appear 
in only a long chiton usually of the diploidion type. Compare Pottier, I.e. nos. 
2, 6 ; Vari I, III, V, VI. 

^ Compare Pottier, I.e. nos. 5, 11, and Bull. Corr. Hell. V (1881), pi. vii ; but 
this is not the most usual style. 

8 This is the most common style not only in reliefs of this kind, for example 
Pottier, I.e. no. 1 (where the hair is parted) ; Hermes in Pottier, I.e. nos. 2, 5, 
etc. ; but also in the Attic grave stelae of the fourth century, in which examples 
are very numerous. Among them are National Museum at Athens, nos. 743, 819, 
820, 870, etc. 
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on her hip, has the dress of the first together with the coiffure 
of the second. 

In the lower right corner on the rocks sits Pan, full front, 
playing the syrinx. As is usual in these reliefs he is bearded, 
and has goat's-legs. 

At the lower left corner is a profile head of Acheloos, the 
river god, father of the Nymphs, who is so constant a figure in 
such reliefs.' The head is very roughly done, and is little 
more than scratched on the stone. This relief resembles in 
composition Nos. 1445-48 in the National Museum at Athens, 
as do Vari II and III, but this has no altar. ^ 

II (Plate IV). — Relief of five fragments. The heads of three 
figures and the faces of two more are lacking. Height, 0.385 m. 
(without the bottom projection); width, 0.505 m. ; height of 
relief of figures, 0.04 m. ; cave depth, 0.035 m. Material, Pen- 
telic marble. The shape is similar to Vari I, but in addition it 
has a projection 0.11 m. x 0.09 m. x 0.09 m. at the bottom to fit 
into a hole cut to receive it in the rock.^ The rocky character 

1 On the complete reliefs, so far as I know, he is lacking only in Pottier, 
I.e. nos. 1,9, 12 (in which Hermes also does not appear). His head is used 
with a lion's head as a water-spout in a well-house on a red-figured hydria from 
Vulci {BuUetino delV Instituto, 1883, p. 166). On the reliefs he is generally in 
profile, but sometimes three-quarters, compare Pottier, I.e. no. 14 ; or facing, com- 
pare Samml. Sab. pi. xxvii ; Pottier, I.e. no. 4 ; Athens, Nat. Mus., unpublished 
relief ; Vari II. There seems to be no preference as to whether he looks toward 
the procession or away from it. In all of our reliefs he is an elderly bearded 
man; of. Berlin Museum, 709, 710, 711, 603; Pottier, I.e. nos. 2, 7, 10, 11, 16. 
He is a draped standing figure of a bearded man with small horns in*E077/x.. 'Apx. 
1893, pi. X. On the reliefs he is beardless in Pottier, I.e. no. 8 ; beardless also at 
a later date on the coins of Leucas (250-167 b.c), which are an adaptation of the 
head of young Alexander. The type of man's head and bull's body becomes the 
common one on coins of Lower Italy and Sicily, and we should perhaps imagine 
all our heads as belonging to such bodies. The only relief on which the body is 
represented other than that of a bull, is the one above mentioned, *E077/x.. 'Apx- 
I.e. A few bronzes repeat the familiar elderly type with ox's horns and ears. 
(Babelon et Blanchet, Catalogue des Bronzes Antiques de la Bihliotheque 
Nationale., p. 35, nos. 73-78, and no. 1448.) 

2 Compare Pottier, I.e. nos. 12, 16 ; Berlin Museum, 709 a. For the inscrip- 
tions on the reliefs, see pp. 289 ff. 

3 Compare Vari III, IV; Pottier, I.e. nos. 1, 9, 16; 8amml. Sab. pis. xxvii 
(now entirely broken off) and xxviii. 
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of the setting is shown not only by the working of the border, 
but also by the background with its irregular depressions. ^ 

Hermes stands full-faced, instead of in the customary profile 
position. 2 He is muscular, energetic, and stocky, thus differing 
from the usual slender Hermes.^ His right hand rests on the 
horn of Acheloos. The first nymph strides forward in an ener- 
getic fashion, with the drapery drawn in horizontal folds across 
the upper part of the body and streaming out beliind. The sec- 
ond nymph wears her chlamys thrown back like a shawl, and the 
long chiton has a high girdle.^ She is nearly enface^ and holds 
with her right hand the flying end of the drapery of the first 
nymph. Her hair is elaborately arranged, with waves and a high 
knot. Of the third nymph merely the part below the waist is 
preserved. The shallow treatment of the folds of her long chiton 
showing beneath her cloak recalls the preceding relief. 

Behind her, with his back to the rocks, stands an ithyphallic 
Pan,^ turned three-quarters toward the front. He has shaggy 
goat's-legs, and plays the syrinx. A short chlamys falls from 
his shoulders,^ but the drapery is very stiff. Pan seldom ap- 
pears standing in the central group.'' 

At the lower left corner is the head of Acheloos, a bearded 
old man with heavy brows, ox's ears, and large branching 
horns. ^ The ugliness of his face may perhaps be attributed to 

1 Compare Samml. Sab. pi. xxviii and Yari VII, the only other examples. 
'^ Compare Hermes in Pettier, Ix. nos. 9, 15. 

3 He recalls Hermes in Pottier, I.e. no. 2, in costume and in figure, 

4 Compare the second figure in Vari I. 

^ He is rarely standing in any of these reliefs, but see Pottier, I.e. no. 16, and 
JBulL Corr. Hell V (1881), pi. vii. 

^ This is unusual, but compare Pottier, I.e. nos. 6, 16, where Pan wears a short 
cloak clasped in front and falling open ; different from the Pan of pillar-type 
with mantle draped about him (see Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. 'Pan'). A chlamys 
is worn by Pan in a Gottingen relief (Hubo, Catalogue, p. 43, no. 255). 

^ Compare Bull. Corr. Hell. V (1881), pi. vii. In Pottier, I.e. no. 16, a small 
Pan in the central group plays the pipes ; cf. also an unnumbered relief in a side 
room of the National Museum at Athens. 

8 This is the only one of our reliefs where his animal characteristics are at all 
prominent. For branching horns compare Pottier, I.e. nos. 4, 7, 14, 16, Berlin 
Museum, 709 a ; for ox's ears, compare Samml. Sab. pi. xxvii ; Bull. Corr. Hell. 
Y (1881), pi. vii ; and later (second or first century b.c.) in a mask of Acheloos in 
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the difficulty of foreshortening. In front of the first nymph i» 
a low, rock-hewn altar.^ (For the inscription, see pp. 289 f.) 

Ill (Plate V). — Relief composed of fourteen fragments. 
Height, including tenon, 0.68 m. ; width, 0.70 m. ; height of 
relief, 0.06 m. Material, grayish marble, probably Hymettian. 
The triangular shape is not paralleled in any other relief. The 
method of representing the rocks is conventional; there is no 
overhang, and the shelving in the cave is gradual. The pro- 
cession moves from right to left. Hermes wears only a chlamys. 
The three Nymphs hold hands, and are dressed in sleeveless 
chitons with diploidia. The folds of the garments are shallow 
and sketchy, particularly in the skirt. The only extant face 
has a long, sharp nose, a firm mouth, and deep-set eyes. The 
hair of all three is dressed in the usual fashion. 

Below, at the right, is the face of Acheloos, broken from the 
mouth down. The face is benevolent, with delicate nose and 
deep-set eyes. His small straight horns show slightly.^ 

Above in the centre sits Pan, full-face, with his legs and arms 
drawn up and foreshortened. As usual, he plays the syrinx. ^ 
His hair is long, and two straight horns show plainly.* 

the terra-cotta relief from Myrina representing a cave dance (see Bull. Corr. Hell. 
VII (1883), pi. xvi, pp. 496 ff.). He has the body of an ox in Pottier, I.e. no. 14 ; 
Berlin Museum, 709 a. He is a bearded old man, with horns and ox's ears, on coins- 
of Metapontum (480-400 b.c), Acarnania (400-350 b.c), Leucas (300-250 b.c), 
Thyrrheium (250-229 b.c), Stratus (450-400 b.c), Ambracia, etc. ; on vases of 
black-figured style generally has bearded head with horns and a bull's body. 
(See Arch. Zeitung, XLIII (1885), pp. 106 fE. for list.) On one vase he has one 
horn ; British Museum Catalogue, vol. II, B, 228. 

1 Rock-hewn altars in Pottier, I.e. nos. 2, 7. 

2 Compare Vari VI, Samml. Sab. pi. xxvii ; Bull. Corr. Sell. V (1881), pi. vii. 
8 The exceptions are Pottier, I.e. nos. 1, 6 (in both of which he holds the 

syrinx) ; Vari VI and VII ; and Gottingen, where we have a tendency toward 
the type of Pan, the hunter, rather than the usual Pan, the musician. The 
syrinx is the earlier rectangular shape with reeds of equal length ; the use of 
reeds of unequal length begins in Graeco-Roman time (see Furtwangler, * Cista 
Praenestina e Teca di Specchio con Rappresentazioni Bacchiche,' Annali delV In- 
stituto, XLIX (1877), p. 212). This is the first of our reliefs in which Pan holds 
a subordinate position, although, with the exception of Bull. Corr. Hell. V (1881), 
pi. vii ; Berlin Museum, 709; Pottier, I.e. nos. 12, 15, 16; and the unpublished 
Athens relief, such is his customary place. 

* The horns are usually well separated and straight. 
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Around the border are several goats' heads in very low relief .^ 
A low altar of large, round cobblestones is in the front part of 
the cave in the centre. ^ (For the inscription, see p. 290.) 

IV (Plate VI). — Relief composed of five fragments; only 
the lower part remains. Height, 0.32 m. ; width, 0.58 m. ; 
height of relief, 0.06 m. (high but not round). Material, 
grayish marble of coarse grain. This type is much less fre- 
quent than that of the dancing or walking Nymphs. Hermes, 
who is nude, except for a long chlamys, draped over his left 
shoulder and arm, and falling in flat, shallow folds below his 
knees, stands in an easy attitude with the weight resting on 
his right leg, while the left is slightly bent.^ The right hand 
held some object now broken away. Enough remains to show 
that it could not have been a slender object like his herald's 
staff ; possibly it was a vase.* 

The nymph nearest Hermes is taking a vigorous stride, her 
himation has slipped below the waist, and is grasped by her left 
hand, which is large in proportion to the body. Although the 
folds are shallow, one can see the difference in texture between 
the heavy chlamys and the thinner chiton. The next nymph 
stands with her weight on her right leg, while the left one is 
crossed in front. The third nymph is the first seated figure on 
our reliefs. The right hand rests in her lap, and the left was 
raised, holding her cloak.^ (For the inscription, see p. 291.) 

V (Plate VII). — Relief composed of five fragments. Height, 
0.52 m. ; width, 0.355 m.; height of relief, 0.05 m. ; cave depth, 
0.04 m.; undercutting, 0.015-0.02 m. Material, fine-grained 
Pentelic marble. The cave rocks overhang and are deeply under- 
cut. (For the inscription, see p. 291.) 

1 Compare Pettier, I.e. nos. 2, 16 ; Vari III, VI. Sheep's heads on Samml. 
Sab. pi. xxviii. Dogs' heads, Berlin Museum, 712. 

2 Compare Pottier, I.e. nos. 1, 6, 8 ; Samml. Sab. pi. xxvii. 

3 No similar Hermes has been found on any of these reliefs. It is, however, 
like many statues of Hermes, notably the Hermes of Andros, belonging to the 
fourth century b.c. Ours is a little more erect ; the Hermes of Andros has not 
his hand on his hip. The position of the legs is almost identical. 

* The hand turns over, v^ith the fingers drooping, thereby showing that the 
object was not grasped in the fist. ^ She resembles one in Vari V. 
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A group of three female figures (two of whom stand while 
one is seated) looks toward the right at Hermes, who leans 
against the background of the cave. He wears a chlamys, 
fastened under his chin and thrown back from his shoul- 
ders, and a pilos, Hermes, the traveller, is meant to be 
represented. 

He evidently held in his hands something upon which the 
gaze of all the Nymphs is bent, but what it was must be a mere 
conjecture. Two reasons point to the improbability of its 
being his most obvious attribute, the herykeion. In the first 
place it is too often in his hands to excite attention ; moreover, 
the position of the arms shows that it would have projected 
beyond the limits of the relief. Possibly he held some offer- 
ing whicli he, as messenger, was bringing to the Nymphs. The 
seated figure rests on a low, rock-hewn seat, in an easy, grace- 
ful attitude, bending forward a little. Her feet (on which 
there is no indication of toes or of sandals) rest firmly on the 
ground, the left one drawn back slightly. Her right arm, 
which is delicately modelled, lies on her knee, the left arm (infe- 
rior in execution) is bent, and the elbow rests on her left knee, 
the fingers of her hand being outspread. The thin, light chiton 
with short sleeves is pulled loosely through her girdle, and is 
seen below the himation, which has slipped down to her waist. 

Behind her stand two more Nymphs, one of whom has her 
arm about the shoulders of the other. ^ The first nymph is 
concealed as far as the breast by the seated figure. She wears 
a thin chiton, which leaves the shoulders exposed. The left 
arm touches her own neck ; the right hand rests on the shoul- 
ders of the seated nymph. Her hair is done in a net or bag 
in a style familiar to us from the " Tanagra " figurines.^ The 
other nymph has a thin chiton with shallow folds. Her hair is 
curly and arranged in a roll. 

1 Compare Pettier, I.e. no. 1. 

2 Compare Pottier, I.e. iios. 2, 7 (more pointed and fitting more closely around 
the face). Caps are worn by servants on the Attic grave stelae. Nos. 718, 723, 
732, 743, 822, 832, etc., in the National Museum at Athens are something like 
this, but the caps are closer fitting and less graceful. 
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Above, in the rocks, Pan reclines. He faces forward and 
plays the syrinx. His face is coarse, with a flat nose and long 
hair. The relief here is lower than in the cave. On the 
rocks several goats are roughly scratched. One of these has 
his head turned back, another is grazing, while a third, with 
uplifted head, is eating leaves from an overhanging tree or 
bush as he climbs up the rocks. 

It is probable that an Acheloos was on the corner of the 
relief which is now broken away. 

VI (Plate VKI). — Relief in ten fragments. Height, 0.46 m. ; 
width, 0.69 m. ; height of relief, 0.08 m. ; cave depth, 0.06 m. 
Material, Pentelic marble. (For inscription, see p. 291.) 

Although the relief is rectangular in shape,^ the cave outline 
is indicated. The shelving is gradual, with no overhang, while 
a slight waviness shows the rock outline. The figures are too 
large for the cave.^ Here there is no Hermes,^ but a group of 
three Nymphs, one of whom stands in the centre, while the 
other two are seated, one on either side, looking toward the 
middle. The figure at the left is on a high seat with her feet 
planted firmly on the ground, the right slightly drawn back, 
and the left advanced. She is of massive proportions for a 
nymph, more so than either of the others in the relief. She 
wears a chiton with a high girdle, while an himation falls to the 
ground, concealing her feet. The left hand holds a corner of 
her cloak ; the right arm lies across her lap. Her hair is elabo- 
rately waved and arranged in a high knot. The nymph in the 
middle stands in an easy pose, with the weight on the right leg 
and the left bent at the knee.* Her right arm rests against 
the rock, at the level of her shoulder. The upper part of her 
chiton is almost transparent ; at the foot the folds are deep and 
stiff, as if dug out with a chisel, giving a column-like effect. 
Her cloak is draped over the left arm and hand, and falls around 

1 Compare Pettier, I.e. no. 2. 2 Compare Vari III. 

3 Compare (among complete reliefs) Pottier, I.e. nos. 4 (upper part), 12; 
Myrina terra-cotta, Bull Corr. Hell. VII (1883), p. 498, pi. xvi. 

* Compare Hermes in Vari VI, where, however, he turns in the opposite 
direction. 
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the lower part of the body in well-executed folds. From traces 
on the background it is seen that the head was enfaee^ or turned 
to the seated figure already described. The other seated figure 
turns three-quarters toward the centre. Both arms are gone, 
but on the rocks the fingers of her left hand remain, showing 
that the left arm partly supported her weight. Her cloak is 
massed across her lap, and falls in ample folds at her left side. 

On the upper left corner, on the rocks, reclines Pan. His 
goat's-legs are crossed, the right arm extends across his body 
and holds a lagobolon,^ Contrary to custom, he is not playing 
his syrinx, but he holds it in his other hand. 

On the opposite corner a young male figure, profile, in very 
low relief, climbs up the rocks. He wears a pilos and a short 
chlamys over his back, and he carries a crooked stick. He is a 
hunter, and with his dogs pursues his prey. 

In the lower left corner is the head of Acheloos. Small 
horns are visible; otherwise the face is a noble type of the 
elderly man in the usual fourth century style. 

VII (Plate IX). — Two fragments of coarse grayish mar- 
ble ; height of relief, 0.04 m. There are cave rocks above, and 
a rocky background is slightly indicated. ^ The young Pan 
reclines on the rocks, over which he has thrown a cloak or the 
hide of some animal. The head is almost full face, the body 
three-quarters, the legs profile. The right leg is drawn up at a 
sharp angle. The god's right arm lies along his thigh, and the 
hand, which holds his lagoholon^ rests on his knee. His left arm 
lies on the rock and holds the syrinx. The hair is thick and 
wavy, and the beginnings of small horns are clearly indicated 
on the brow. The face is like that of the young satyrs, the 
eyes rather close together with a decided ridge above them. 

The catalogue shows that some of our reliefs reproduce 
types already familiar, while others exhibit interesting varia- 
tions. Pottier divides the reliefs into two general classes, 

1 The only one on reliefs except Vari VII. 

2 See aboYe, p. 302, note 2. 
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those in which Hermes leads the dancing or walking nymphs,^ 
and those in which the nymphs are quiet or posed.^ In only 
one of these ^ do any of the nymphs appear seated. We find 
among ours both classes, and an interesting transition from one 
to the other. The reliefs I, II, III, belong to the former class ; 
in IV there is the substitution of standing figures for the 
customary procession, and the introduction of a seated figure. 
The figures, however, are merely arranged in a line like the 
procession figures. In V a real group is found in place of the 
scattered figures. The Archander relief* has the figures more 
or less grouped, and is the only one resembling ours to any 
extent. In VI the group is still retained, but the figure of 
Hermes is lacking. This is unusual, but not unprecedented.^ 
Of the small relief VII, too little remains to determine the 
composition, but it introduces for the first time on these reliefs 
the figure of the young Pan in a- prominent position.^ 

The careless execution of the reliefs makes it impossible to 
date them with any degree of accuracy. It is only safe to say 
that they belong, as do others of this class, to the fourth and 
third centuries B.C. Since they were not made by sculptors of 
note, but by mere artisans, we cannot apply to them the same 
standards of judgment that we do to important works, nor can 
we trace any continuous improvement from early attempts to 
perfected art. The archaic appearance of some of them is not 
due to a conscientious attempt on the part of the sculptor to 
express what is best in himself, but to lack of skill and to care- 
lessness. In general, ours are better than the average reliefs 
of this class. None is so poor as the Parnes relief," while two 
of them (V and VI) are of decided merit, and another (VII) 
introduces an interesting innovation. 

1 Z.c. nos. 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, pi. vii ; cf. Samml. Sah. pi. xxviii. 

2 I.e. nos. 1, 4, 7. * Pettier, I.e. no. 1. 

8 No. 7. 5 Pettier, I.e. no. 12, pi. vii. 

^ Young Pan is seen on a relief from Megara, Samml. Sab. pi. xxvii, but this 
relief has not the usual dancing nymphs. Pan sits in a circle of serious gods. 
The head and bust of young Pan are also on a fragmentary Cybele-relief from 
Tanagra (Areh. Zeit. XXXVIII (1880), p. 187, pi. 18). 

'^ Pottier, I.e. no. 2. 
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A brief discussion of each follows : 

I. — This relief is better in conception than in execution. The 
folds of the drapery are formal and archaic, the foreshortening 
of Pan is clumsy, but the procession is not so stiff as is usually 
the case, and some attempt has been made to express individu- 
ality in the faces. 

II. — The care in representing the rocky cave, the attempt to 
vary the composition by alternating figures en face with profile 
ones, and the introduction of different costumes are an advance 
on the previous relief. The details, such as the shaggy goat's- 
legs of Pan, are carefully worked out. In the drapery the 
treatment is more ambitious than in the preceding relief, with 
its few straight lines and channelings, but even here it is not 
true to nature. In the lower part the oblique folds appropriate 
to the profile figure in motion are duplicated on the facing fig- 
ure, giving an awkward appearance between the knees and feet. 

III. — The third relief is very careless in execution. The fig- 
ures are too large for the cave, and their heads seem almost to 
support its roof. The modelling of the nude parts is very faulty, 
the arms being made up of a series of planes with no transitions, 
while the drapery is shallow and sketchy. The head of Ache- 
loos is of a merit quite out of keeping with the rest of the relief. 
Evidently the artist could do well enough if he were willing to 
take the trouble. 

IV. — Of this only one figure is of interest, that of Hermes. 
Here the modelling, particularly about the legs, is good. The 
easy attitude, with the so-called " double curve " of Praxiteles, 
makes us date the relief no earlier than the latter part of the 
fourth centur}^ B.C., although it may be later. 

V. — This shows a decided advance over others of the class, 
both in conception — the arrangement into a group — and in the 
execution of details. It is more like the Attic grave stelae of 
the fourth century than it is like votive reliefs of its own class.^ 

1 The attitude of the first standing nymph, with the body three-quarters and 
the down-turned face, recalls the figure of a man with his hand resting on his 
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There is, however, no question as to its character, as the cave, 
Pan, and the goats around the border, and the inscription 
(vvfjL(f)aLf;}^ all show. Aside from the charm and grace of the 
composition as a whole, the execution both of the nude parts 
and of the drapery calls for special mention. The body of 
Hermes is done with care and skill, particularly the thighs, 
which are well rounded yet firm. The arms of the women are 
rendered with great delicacy, the flat treatment being entirely 
abandoned ; the whole rounded surface is worked with care, and 
the marble is smoothly polished. Behind the arm of the stand- 
ing figure, where the undercutting is deepest, there are three or 
four small drill-holes, and behind her forehead are two similar 
ones. Her face stands out from the background, but is not 
well finished on the inner side. This and the adjoining heads 
are the best preserved on the Vari reliefs ; they are of the usual 
later Attic type, with sweet, thoughtful expression. Techni- 
cally, they show the result of no little thought and carefulness ; 
they are treated with feeling, particularly in the transitions 
from nose to cheek and in the curves of the cheek. The ren- 
dering of the drapery is not less successful. In place of the 
conventional parallel grooves running vertically or diagonally 
on the figure, we have drapery which shows the living form 
beneath. Its arrangement about the lower part of the seated 
figure, rather tightly drawn, with a little triangular effect be- 
tween the leg and the rock seat, again recalls the grave stelae,^ 
in Avhich, however, the drapery is usually less transparent. 

VI. — The work is excellent in several respects, particularly 
in the variety of the drapery. The heavy and thin materials 
are true to nature, and the masses of folds in the cloak of the 



chin and the same pensive gaze in the National Museum at Athens, no. 717. The 
standing figure behind a seated one Is a frequent motive (National Museum at 
Athens, nos. 717, 719, 723 [servant], 729, 737, 743, 819, 822, 830, 832, 870, etc.), 
but a group of three has not been found. 

1 National Museum at Athens, nos. 719, 743, 764, 831, 968. It is also very- 
like the figure of Apollo in the Mantinean reliefs (of. Foug^res, Bull. Corr. Hell. 
XII [1888], pis. i-iii) in the triangular effect of the drapery, although in the Vari 
figure the drapery is wrapped closely around the log. 
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seated figure at the right form an excellent contrast to the 
drapery of the standing figure. The arms are well modelled. 
A technical fault is the stiffness and rigidity of the seated figure 
at the left (in striking contrast to the easy pose of the seated 
figure in V). The foot farthest from us is advanced slightly .^ 
The method of representing the hands is quite incorrect. The 
fingers on the rock are unnatural, and the raised right hand 
resting on the background is too ^ round; it is in fact abso- 
lutely wrong between the thumb and forefinger. Instead of 
making a U-shaped curve, the flesh rises into a little mound. 
The figures are too large for the cave,^ probably because the 
artist was copying a relief of another sort. This supposition is 
based on two facts. First, such an elementary mistake would 
hardly have been made by an artist who did such good work 
as this relief. Second, the type of maiden differs from those 
on other cave reliefs. It is heavy and massive, not slight and 
graceful. The artist has evidently taken the type of some 
group familiar to him, adding in low relief around the border 
the usual elements of the reliefs in which the nymph occurs. 

A hasty comparison with the Mantinean reliefs^ is almost 
forced upon us by the consideration that it is the best of the 
fourth century reliefs in which there are groups of three figures. 
In each case* there is a standing figure in the middle, around 
which the interest groups itself. This is unusual in the fourth 
century. There are also similarities in separate figures, as, for 
example, in the seated figure to the left, and in the Apollo we 
find the position of the feet reversed, but the arm rests across 
the lap in much the same way, and the manner in which the 
folds of the upper drapery fall to the lap and are grasped by the 
right hand is almost identical. The left hand of Apollo is raised 
to hold his lyre, while in this relief the raised left hand, though 
having no lyre, holds an end of her himation. The position of 
the standing figure is almost the same as one of those from Man- 

1 Compare National Museum at Athens, nos. 717, 832, 968. 

2 Compare III. 3 Foug^res, l.c, 
* Each of the three Mantinaean slabs and Vari VI. 
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tinea,! the knee being slightly more bent. The drapery over the 
knee, running diagonally across the body from the right foot to 
the left hem, is met' by a fold from the right hip in exactly the 
same way in both reliefs. The representation of the part of the 
garment below the chiton is in both cases by means of parallel 
grooves alternately deep and shallow, though in the Vari relief 
the grooves are cut somewhat deeper. The differences between 
the two lie chiefly in details. For example, the Mantinean 
figures are more fully draped ; all have their himatia wrapped 
closely about them, but all show more of the long undergar- 
ment below the bottom of the cloak than does this relief. No 
Mantinean figure has the arm raised as in this, although one 
•extends her arm, holding out a lyre. In conclusion, it seems as 
if the sculptor of this relief must have been familiar with the 
reliefs from Mantinea,^ but was forced by the shape of the cave 
to introduce two seated figures at the sides, thus not borrowing 
exactly from the original. 

VII. — The interest of this relief rests upon its relation to 
well-known works of sculpture, and the fact that it introduces 
young Pan prominently on this class of reliefs. Although we 
cannot reconstruct the composition with certainty, this being 
unique, it seems probable that the young god was seated above 
on the rocks, watching the dance below. Pan's relation to the 
nymphs' dance shows several changes ; at one time he leads the 
dance, at another he stands in the cave playing his syrinx, then 
he sits above in the rocks playing, and finally becomes merely 
a spectator, as in this case. It has been noticed that the old 
Pan with goat's-legs was represented on these reliefs, with one 
exception. 3 In the last part of the fifth century a preference 
arose for representing young gods; Hermes and Dionysus, 
hitherto bearded, became youths, and the same tendency was 

1 Central figure of right slab. 

2 Or with others based on the Mantinean relief, although I am not familiar 
with any that reproduce the type. One must suppose that the sculptor of the 
Vari relief was familiar either with the Mantinean relief itself or with others 
of the same type. 

3 Megara relief, Samml. Sab. pi. xxvii. See also above, p. 311, note 6. 
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true of Pan. In the case of the former two gods, the later 
type supplanted the earlier one, but, on the contrary, we find 
that the two different types of Pan (the old god, bearded^ 
horned, and goat-legged, and the young god entirely human 
except for his small horns) existed side by side ^ down through 
Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman times, resulting in endless con- 
fusion between young Pan and the satyrs. By the time of 
the Megara relief above mentioned, on which the only other 
representation of young Pan occurs, the artist had a choice 
between these two types, and, in the midst of a solemn assem- 
bly of the gods, chose the human form. The bearded, half- 
human type was undoubtedly the older. Furtwangler,^ in his 
discussion of the Megara relief, says that young Pan is the type 
which originated in the end of the fifth, and the beginning of 
the fourth century, in the Peloponnesus or Sicily. Its probable 
origin was on the coins of Messana, 431 B.c.;^ a young head with 
short hair and small horns on his brow. There were two ways 
of representing the young Pan : first, standing ; second, seated. 
The standing type is familiar to us from many illustrations^ 
going hack to two originals. The first is the well-known 
bronze in the Biblioth^que Nationale,* which Furtwangler^ says 
is an original from the immediate circle of Polyclitus. This i& 
almost identical with the Doryphorus statues, except that the 
left arm, which carried a short pedum in place of a spear, is 
more bent, and small horns are added. The other is also from 
an original of Polyclitus. The motive has been borrowed 
inappropriately from the young victor type, and is familiar in 
many copies, of which the " Leyden statuette " is the best rep- 
resentation.^ Therefore we must admit that by the end of the 

1 British Museum, Catalogue of Vases, vol. Ill, pi. ix, E 228. 

2 Samml. Sab. pi. xxvii. See also ' Satyr von Pergamon,' and Annali delV 
Instituto, XLIX (1877), pp. 184 ff., by the same author. 

3 Picture in Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, pi. ii, 42. 

* Babelon-Blanchet, Catalogue des Bronzes Antiques de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, 428 A M, III, pi. xii, or Athen. Mitth. Ill (1878), pi. xii. 

^ Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, p. 229 (English ed.). Babelon says it is a 
copy of the fourth century (Roscher). 

6 Furtwangler, Masterpieces, p. 114, where a list of copies is given. 
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fifth and early fourth centuries, there was, in the Pelopon- 
nesus, a type of young Pan, standing, which originated with 
Polyelitus. 

But we find also a seated type, familiar chiefly on coins. ^ 
The wide distribution of this type in later times points to a 
famous original. What, then, is the original of this seated 
type? To return to our relief which supplies the missing link 
— its resemblance to the so-called '' Theseus " of the Parthenon 
is obvious. Although not identical, each is a youth in a semi- 
reclining position, resting on a skin or cloak spread over the 
rock. The right knee is drawn up, the body turned partly 
toward the front. The work of our relief is so inferior that 
it is not likely to have been an original conception, and the 
motive was probably borrowed from an original based on the 
'^Theseus." At least, there is no other statue which it so 
closely resembles. 2 

On the other hand, the connection between our relief and the 
reclining Pan on the coins is no less apparent, even to the small 
horns and the attributes of club and syrinx. Its high relief is 
a transition between the round statue of the Parthenon and 
the low relief of the coins. From this type of Pan, original in 
Attica, the coins with the type of Pan of the same kind evi- 
dently came. Whether it was taken from an Attic type of Pan 
derived from the " Theseus," or from the " Theseus " itself, we 
cannot say, but, in any case, the original of the coin-type appears 
to be directly or indirectly the statue of the Parthenon. 

If the origin is to be sought elsewhere, we have no existing 
monument which fulfils the required conditions to so admirable 
a degree. We have seen from the dates of the coins that they 
must come from a fifth-century motive. Here is the fifth-century 

1 (a) Messana (396 b.c), Imhoof, Monnaies Grecques, pi. B, 5. (b) Arca- 
dian League (370-300 b.c), Gardner, Types, pi. viii, 32. (c) Megalopolis (300- 
251), Head, Hist. Num. p. 377. (^d) Later coins of Delphi, Panticapaeum, 
Sicily, Lower Italy, etc. 

2 A figure on the Lysicrates monument is somewhat similar, but its late date 
makes it probable that it,, too, was borrowed from the "Theseus," or was a 
copy of him. 
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statue at hand. Objection may be raised that the " Theseus " 
is not a Pan, although that interpretation of this much-discussed 
figure has been suggested, for he has neither the small horns nor 
the attributes associated with this god.^ But in order to prove 
our point it is by no means necessary to admit that " Theseus " 
is Pan, for we have seen that the Doryphorus, who has no con- 
nection with Pan, was converted into a type of that god by the 
addition of small horns and a syrinx, and the substitution of a 
club for a spear. Neither is it necessary to admit that the coins 
were copied directly from the "Theseus " (although the fact that 
the figures on the coins all face in the same direction makes it 
probable that they were copied from a relief or a pediment), 
but it seems probable that the " Theseus " was borrowed (with 
necessary alterations) to form a representation of Pan, from 
which the coins were derived. At a later time this attitude 
became famous in Lysippus's well-known statuette of Heracles, 
described by Statins {Silv. IV, 6) and Martial (IX, 43, 44). 
This is copied on the coins of Croton,^ but the Messanian and 
Arcadian coins antedate Lysippus, and put any such origin out 
of the question. 

It has been said that the connection of the Arcadian coins 
in general with the Polyclitan school is unmistakable, particu- 
larly in the coins with only the head.^ Even this does not dis- 
prove the Attic origin of the seated Pan on Arcadian coins, for 
the copies need not be slavish. The Peloponnesian artists were 
used to certain proportions, and, while borrowing the motive 
and attribute, might easily retain the proportions to which they 
were accustomed. The head of young Pan was already a 
familiar conception to them, and need not be altered to Attic 

1 Sauer (Athen. Mitth, XVI [1891], p. 82) says that the marks on the floor of 
the pediment show that the left hand held a bronze attribute. Regularly Pan 
holds his syrinx in his left hand, and these marks are probably those of a spear. 
Miss Jane Harrison, who Was one of the first to notice the resemblance between 
this relief and the ' ' Theseus, ' ' considers it an important piece of evidence in 
identifying the *' Theseus " as a " Young Pan." 

2 Illustrations in Gardner, op. cit. pi. v, 2 and 29. 

8 Gardner, op. cit. pi. viii, 32, and explanatory text. 
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style, especially as the treatment of the hair in the bronze 
models of Polyclitus is better adapted for coin engraving than 
in the Attic marble models. While retaining their own treat- 
ment of details, the Peloponnesian die-engravers apparently 
took from their Attic neighbors the attitude of the young god 
of their Arcadian mountains. If at the time of the introduction 
into art of the young god Pan, the Peloponnesians preferred 
the standing type, using for this a famous statue by their famous 
master Polyclitus, why should not the Athenians have preferred 
a seated type modelled after the " Theseus " of Phidias ? This 
origin is not disproved by the non-occurrence of young Pan on 
Attic coins or vases, for the coins of Attica were noticeably con- 
servative, using Athena and the owl as the only decoration of 
the coins until a late date, while young Pan first begins to be 
conspicuous on the vases of the Graeco-Italiaii period. 

Our Pan, then, is a bit of evidence which forms a link between 
the coins and the " Theseus," and indicates that this type was 
used by the people of Attica for Pan. While exceedingly care- 
less in execution and artistically of no value, it gives us — aside 
from the coins — our first important representation of the seated 
young Pan ; it shows that there must undoubtedly have been a 
well-known statue from which it was copied, and it points to 
the origin of the seated young Pan in Greek art in the so-called 
" Theseus " of the Parthenon. 

Ida Carleton Thallon. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. 
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